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MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


Some three vears since an article appeared in the Teacher in 
advocacy of “ military instruction in our schools.” 

That article, able as it was, did not exhaust the arguments which 
might have been adduced at that time, and the three long years 
which have since passed over us have thrown additional light upon 
the subject, affording new arguments and strengthening the old ; 
while the last six months have dissipated the principal objection 
then urged against the plan. 

The writer in that article, and I believe the friends of this 
movement generally, consider the chief advantage arising from it 
to be the ed ication of a citizen soldiery, ‘‘ the preparation in peace 
for time of war.” But many scout at this education as an object 
wholly unworthy the time and pains expended, affirming that any 
man of common sense can learn the principal duties of a common 
soldier in six days under a competent instructor. 

Now, simply suggesting that this assertion may be according to 
zeal rather than knowledge, and without further discussing this 
point, I would present to these objectors other ends to be attained 
by military drill in schools, which I think will, of themselves, well 
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pay for all the time and labor expended. I refer to the advantage 
derived from it by the boy and the man. 

Let us understand each other. I advocate military drill for boys 
in those schools only where there are at least thirty or forty boys 
of sufficient age to go through the simple evolutions of the com- 
pany or squad drill, modified to the wants of the school, and would 
confine the instruction to these evolutions alone, except in large 
; schools where battalion movements might be added. 

And in support of my position, I would adduce the following 
considerations. 
































The control of the muscles is one great step toward the control 
of the mind ;' and a teacher may well spend a few minutes each 
day in disciplining his pupils to the complete control of those 
muscles of the body which are in most frequent use, so that the 
pupil may sit or stand sti/l — perfectly still —for a short time in 
an easy and graceful position. Few boys or men are able to do 
this. Ata recent college commencement, among the candidates 
for the second degree was one who had for three years held a 
commission in the army ; and the graceful position of the soldier 
which he most naturally assumed, and maintained motionless 
| throughout the address of the president, was in such marked con- 

trast with the changing postures of the others, as to attract the 
notice of spectators. ‘The pupils of few schools can assume, at the 
command of the teacher, any one of the common positions, and 
maintain it for three or four minutes, without attracting the notice 
of the visitor by numerous movements of the eye, mouth, head, 
hands or feet. The cause is want of discipline of the muscles ; 
the movements are almost involuntary ; hence the constant rest- 
lessness in many schools and of many persons in company and con- 
versation, which might be obviated in a great measure by making 
it one of the points in our school training, to enable the pupil to 
stand or sit still. A graceful carriage is certainly a desideratum at 
the present day. We have all kinds of gaits in our school-rooms, 
from the spiral-spring tip-toe movement of the precision to the 
heavy k’l-lump of the coarse boy. We practical Yankees, and 
especially school-masters, have seldom thought of the beauty of 
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1 This principle is recognized and strikingly illustrated in the system of education and practical 
teaching of our imbecile asylums. 
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graceful movements. Ask your teachers or pupils to walk round 
the room. This one waddles, that one swings, another rises and 
falls like a churn staff, a fourth creeps or minces ; those three walk 
with their elbows, and still another walks all over. 

I remember in the long-ago, at an evening levee, a charming 
girl that led my heart quite captive till I saw her walk, when I 
concluded that instead of Venus it must be Vulcan in his wife’s 
disguise. ‘The principles of the direct step in marching are just 
what we want taught in our schools. I have often been unable to 
convince committee, teachers, or scholars, that there are any inter- 
mediate grades between the teetering tip-toe step taught in some 
schools, and the heavy double thump made by striking the heel 
first, and sounding like the tramp of a quadruped, found in others. 

The principles and habits of the direct step acquired in early 
life will correct all this, as the easy uniform carriage of strictly 
military men — those early drilled to it—will testify. Another 
habit to be acquired in schools is that of attention. 

I am aware that some hold that a pupil should never be required 
to give attention to anything that is not interesting. The teacher 
should introduce only such pleasing topics as will /ead the pupil 
on. ‘This is true of small children, but for boys in grammar and 
high schools I think a deal of discipline. There are many topics 
in life dull and dry in the beginning, but worthy of our best labors ; 
and I must commend as no slight acquirement the habit of pro- 
longed fixed attention. Military drill requires this, teaches it as 
the first and the last thing to be learned, and no company or squad 
can drill without it; and the power once acquired is never lost or 
dropped, but is carried into the other affairs of the school and of 
life. But the habit of prompt, unquestioning obedience to the 
commands of properly-constituted authority, is the greatest advan- 
tage derived from military drill, and I conceive it to be worth all 
the rest. This is the essence of the complete discipline of our 
mighty armies. Unhesitating submission to the order of a supe- 
rior is the one principle of action from the lowest to the highest, 
and itis practised till with good soldiers it becomes an inveterate 
habit, almost an instinct. 

By this principle the movements of a hundred thousand men are 
directed by one mind with the precision of machinery. And this 
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habit of obedience may be of the greatest advantage in the school- 
room and in business. “The boys most accustomed to prompt action 
at the voice of the teacher in drill will be most subordinate in 
school. 

I have found by experience that the complete control of every 
muscle of the boy, acquired by the master on parade ground, will 
be of infinite service to him elsewhere. Let a boy be thoroughly 
drilled through four or five years of his school life, and he will 
acquire a respect for government, and a habit of obedience to law 
and lawful authority, which he can never lose, and can seldom resist. 

There is a beauty in the calm command of the superior and the 
prompt execution of the inferior, as though disobedience were a 
thing inconceivable. ‘This habit is exemplified, almost to a caricature, 
in Victor Hugo’s character of Javert. 

Before the war we had forgotten that the mother of liberty is 
law. We needed these four years to teach us the beauty of com- 
plete subordination to lawfully constituted authority. And no one 
thing has done more to teach us the difference between liberty and 
license, than the firm military grip laid on our soldiers and citizens ; 
and I believe we shall find no citizens of the same social station 
so obedient to authority as the returned soldier. 

Another advantage arising from drill, and immediately connected 
with the last two, is the habit of minding one’s own business, which 
is certainly of no slight importance. It isthe result of the definite 
duties assigned the soldier, to which alone he is allowed to attend. 
He has but one nose to keep straight before him, and that is his 
own. ‘To this he is constantly trained. So that military men are 
eminently such as know their own business and howto do it. They 
are seldom meddlers. 

I might speak of the physical exercise in drill, but I do not 
claim that this is superior to other systems of gymnastics. It is 
certainly not inferior, as the grand physique of our well-drilled 
regiments will show. It brings a large number of muscles into 
play without danger of strain, and may well form a part of: any 
system of physical training for boys. Such are among the advantages 
of athorough military drill. 

1. The pupil, in practising the various motionless positions of the 
soldier, acquires a control of nerve almost enviable. Bayard Tay- 
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lor speaks of the Royal Guards, at St. Petersburg, as standing so 
nearly motionless for hours, as to give one the impression of statues ; 
an earthquake would not distract their attention. 

2. The pupil also, by practising the even, regular, direct step of 
the march, acquires a uniform carriage; the admonitory touch of 
the elbow is constantly reminding him of any variations. With 
head erect, and shoulders back, full chest, hands by the side, and 
eyes straight before him, he carries the body directly forward without 
any swinging or ungraceful motion. 

3. By his constant attention to these things, and his watchful- 
ness to catch the command of his officer, he also acquires the habit 
of fixed attention. 

4. And by constantly and unhesitatingly obeying the definite 
command, he acquires a habit of obedience which becomes a second 
nature to him. 

5. His own business is definite, and requires all his attention, and 
he is taught to mind that alone. 

In short, he thoroughly learns control; to contro] himself and 
to be controlled. And who will say that such a lesson is not well 
worth the labor of two hoursa week? A short time since I admitted 
to my class a pupil from one of our military schools and well drilled ; 
and so marked was his education in the five points stated above, as 
to attract the attention and almost the envy of the teachers and 
scholars. His quick attention, prompt obedience, in fact his whole 
bearing, were strong testimony in favor of our theory. 


I know of no system of gymnastics that accomplishes these pur- 


poses as well, since the movements are by rote, and not by command. 
I do not think one can be invented, except in servile imitation of the 
military, nor do I see the advantage of the invention if it were possi- 
ble, as the drill-book —the result of the study and practice of 
eminent men for many ages — comes fitted to our hand, and serves 
so well both for exercise and education. 

Nor need we be deterred from using it by the cost in time or 


money. A special drill-master, however desirable, is not necessary 


cop . 
neither are arms. Any master can easily fit himself to drill his 
own boys, and two hours a week, one taken from gymnastics and 


one from study hours, are sufficient, and their loss will be more than 
compensated by the increased good discipline of the school. 
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Now what are the objections? The principal one formerly urged 
was the danger of our becoming a military republic. ‘This has 
always appeared to us an old woman’s fear. How can any one, 
regarding the whole genius of our institutions and remembering our 
jealousy of our civil rights, apprehend that we shall ever become 
the prey of military heroes? They must have forgotten the vast 
difference between this and all former republics. ‘They must have 
forgotten the common schools and common sense of our people. 
But if the objection ever had weight, it has certainly lost it within the 
last few months, which have shown us how completely the mightiest 
armies in the world are under the control of the servant of the 
people, and how gladly at his beck our boys leave the musket for 
the hoe and the hammer. Hundreds of thousands have made the 
exchange with the ardor with which the convalescent leaves his 
drugs for wholesome food. No murmurs —no regrets — all joy 
at the change. And we may point with pride to this new evidence 
of our inalienable attachment to civil law and civil liberty. 

Another objection is that the system is not adapted to girls. 
Neither are pantaloons — hence we use them for boys alone. 

Another points to the immoral character of army officers and 
West Point cadets, and infers an immoral tendency. But it is im- 
possible that any reasonable person can see any connection between 
squad drill and vice. Place at West Point teachers who will teach 
loyalty, honesty, and honor, and it will no longer be a nursery of 
traitors, thieves, and scoundrels. Separate drill from the influence 
of corrupt officials and government patronage, and you will find it 
as innocent as French or mathematics, 

But another and perhaps the best grounded objection of all is 
that it cultivates the desire for display. This is a grave charge, 
and we think is founded partially upon prejudice. ‘The measured 
step, and tap of drum, have been so associated in the past with the 
gaudy uniforms, heavy plumes, bear-skin caps, and all the silly 
trumpery of the old volunteer company, that many cannot conceive 
of them apart from those vain trappings. So strong still is this old 
foolish prejudice, that the other day a double rank of girls filing 
through the streets in a measured step to a place of meeting was 
noticed by an otherwise sensible man as a marked illustration of the 
growth of the military spirit and its inseparable tendency to display 
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among our people. Many would actually prefer to see children 
in a procession straggling along in threes and fives, rather than 
falling into regular rank and file, lest they should be vain of their 
acquisitions, 

No one would deny that a well-trained company of boys would 
be disposed to show that they could drill well, and would be proud 
of it. But this proposition is equally true of gymnastics. It is 
equally true of reading and singing. And if the disposition appears 
greater in military drill now, it is simply because the acquirement 
is more rare. Let it become as common as gymnastics and reading, 
and it will excite as little notice. 

Gymnastic dress adds greatly to the pleasing display in a gymnas- 
tic exhibition ; hence a few years since it was considered by many 
indispensable to the use of gymnastics; but the idea is banished 
now. Sothe uniform may add to the display in a military exhibition, 
but it has not the slightest connection with school drill. Hence 
objections based on this ground are without foundation. 

But in gymnastics and drill there is far less chance for individual 
display than in declamation, reading, or singing ; and it is individ- 
ual display, that ministers to vanity, which is far more harmful 
than any satisfaction in having been one of thirty or forty who have 
done well. Who would censure Mr. Mason’s boys for wishing to 
show that they could do their gymnastics better than any other 
school in the State ? 

In fact, the objection lies against nearly every effort in school 
training. In whatever a school may excel, the scholars and teachers 
will be disposed to show and be proud of their excellence. I con- 
fess I do love to see the well-ordered lines; the even step, the well- 
dressed files and erect positions, of our ‘Bonnie Boys in Blue,” or 
our boys who may one day be such. ‘True, many teachers have sac- 
rificed the pupils’ best interests to their own or the parents’ vanity. 

But when the novelty of the movement has worn away, the tendency 
to display will be far less ; and I see no reason why this may not, 
like gymnastics and other good things, under the wise regulation of 
masters and committee, be used to the great advantage of our boys’ 

These are simply my views. Will those who think differently 
take the trouble to refute them? If erroneous, no one will be more 
glad to see them corrected than myself. 
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Every month with its public occasions reveals more and more 
of the great loss we have suffered in the death of Edward Everett. 
He was more completely educated than any American of his day. 
No matter what the occasion, he was fitted to adorn it. Many and 
beautiful are the tributes which have been paid to his memory. 
We doubt if in anything his life was more serviceable than in the 
cause of popular education, and his name is precious to every lover 
of common schools. And it is certainly most fitting and proper 
that their representative journal should take more than a passing 
notice of his death. Month after month has glided by, and no such 
tribute has appeared on its pages. 

At length after repeated solicitations we have obtained a copy of 
the remarks made at the meeting of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College soon after his decease, which are so appropriate» 
and so well worthy the subject, that they should be published in 
our journal. 


On the resolutions offered by Dr. Walker, Hon. D. H. Mason 


spoke as follows: 


“The friends of Harvard University will feel this heavy loss. Everett was her 
most honored son in the whole realm of letters. He was endowed with extraordi- 
nary natural powers, and enjoyed from his youth such advantages of study, obser- 
vation, and association, as seldom fall to the lot of man. 

“ His profound and varied learning, refined manners, and enchanting eloquence, 
made him for nearly half a century her foremost orator and scholar. He loved his 
Alma Mater with unfaltering devotion. She nurtured him in childhood, gave him 
a professorship in youth, and the president’s chair in manhood, and during the 
whole period of his long life he was her counsellor and friend. 

“That bright and beautiful morning and evening star has disappeared from her 
firmament. 

“There is a kindred of letters, an affinity of love, in the hearts of true scholars 
all over the world ; a sweet fellowship of spirit which gathers up the noble of every 
age into one great family, and binds them together with ties as tender and enduring 
as a mother’s love. 

“Other colleges and universities in our own country and in foreign lands will 
mingle their sorrows with yours in this great bereavement. As an humble gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, may I bring the assurances of her high appreciation of 
this great New England scholar? She has done something for the glory of New 
England, and claims an interest in his fame. Two of her noblest sons were. his 
peculiar and chosen friends, —that elder brother, the immortal Webster, whose 
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friendship for him for more than fifty years was like ‘a clear cerulean sky, stretched 
across the heavens, without a cloud or mist or haze;’ that younger brother, the 
gifted orator, advocate, and scholar, in whose sad funeral procession it seems but 
yesterday the great Everett walked alone, his noble and manly form bent down 
with the weight of sorrow. He walked alone; his two great compeers were gone, 
and in life he was there alone. Now the last of that immortal triumvirate is no 
more. We must spare them from life, but we cannot spare them from the history 
of our Commonwealth. Strike out what they have done for education, statesman- 
ship, and law, from the bright pages of our history, and we should feel poor indeed. 

“The great Athenian lawgiver, in the fulness of his fame, left his home and his 
native land that the constitution and the laws he had written might be preserved ; 
believing that the authority of his great name would be more useful to the State 
than his living presence at Athens. Now that these great men have departed, it 
will be well with us if the memory of their lives and a reverence for their great 
deeds shall lift us up to the successful imitation of their virtues, 

“The believing Webster, the hopeful Choate, the benevolent Everett, each in 
his character, was a symbol of a Christian virtue. ‘ Faith, hope, and charity; but 
the greatest of these is charity.’ ” 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


We propose in this article to say a few words upon the methods 
which may be employed at an early period in the child’s education 
to improve his use of the English language. Those who have 
tried the processes of parsing or analyzing sentences by the techni- 
cal methods which belong to the science of grammar, have, with 
small children, as might be expected, utterly failed to accomplish 
anything but to crowd the memory with mere verbal statements of 
principles. It is a mistake in any department of study to urge 
young children into the sterner statements of its principles. They 
may learn the practice of what rests upon a scientific basis. ‘This 
practice even may be guided by a sound philosophy, but the child 


should have little to do with the abstract discussion of philosophy. 


It is enough for him to learn a correct and natural practice. Inno 
department are abstract discussions more difficult than in language, 
and yet in no department are instructions more needed. ‘The fact 
that the principles of grammar are too difficult for children has led 
most teachers to postpone all attempts to instruct them in the cor- 
rect use of the language to a late period, when habits have become 
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fixed, and the labor of correcting and undoing what has been 
badly done is greatly increased. It is not science that the child 
needs. He should form correct habits of speaking and writing the 
language. 

Language with a child is used instinctively. When he utters his 
own thoughts, he is no more aware of the particular forms of expres- 
sion he employs than he is of the particular way he opens his 
mouth when he utters them. You have precisely the same task to 
perform in teaching him the use of language that you have in 
establishing a correct and graceful habit of walking, in changing 
an awkward personal movement, or in securing a good quality of 
tone in the use of his voice. Abstract discussions do him no good, 
however useful they may be to the teacher. A child’s own utter- 
ances are spontaneous ; and it is this ituitive element that consti- 
tutes the vital centre where all improvement should begin. The 
pressing desire to express his wants, his joys, his sorrows, or his 
newly acquired thoughts, is a perpetual stimulus to use words — 
not for their own sake, but for what they accomplish. Any sym- 
bol that is good for those around him is good for him. If he sees a 
horse, it is at the beginning a matter of indifference whether he 
say equus, cheval, pferd, caballo, cavalle, or horse. One is just as 
natural to him as another. Not so after a frequent use of the 
word. Soon the one he does employ becomes native, and the others 
foreign. And here it should be observed that a word is not like 
the algebraic z, which is good for a certain meaning in one problem, 
and then equally good for another meaning in another, and so on 
indefinitely. From the first use onward, the word employed by a 
young child becomes more and more intimately allied to the idea, 
until, as it were, they are grown together by a vital union. ‘The 
word instantly suggests the idea, and the idea as readily suggests 
the word ; so that, in the process of thinking, the child thinks with 
words. And yet, though he thinks with words, he does not think 
of his words. It is so when an adult learns to speak a foreign lan- 
guage: he must learn to think in it before he is tolerably success- 
ful in speaking it. Yet, in either case, especially in that of the 
child’s consciousness, the idea is the absorbing thing; the word, 
almost nothing. It is unconsciously employed. And what is true 
of single words is equally true of expressions in which words are 
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combined. ‘They become “ natural.”” What is true of good ex- 
pressions is true of faulty expressions. ‘They become ‘ natural” 
by use. In this way, children take on the particular accents which 
they hear at home or among their associates ; they employ the same 
words and phrases which their associates use, however incorrect 
they may be. ‘Thus, ‘Them shoes,” ‘I hain’t got them ’ere 
pens,” “I don’t want no more victuals,” are all “natural” expres- 
sions, while the correct forms are to them altogether unnatural. 
Children have no judgment in the matter ; they /cel that they are 
right. If you correct their expressions, they may reluctantly 
repeat the correction after you, but they do it under restraint. ‘The 
new expression is repugnant to their feelings. If used, it lacks 
spontaneousness. Its vital power is gone. It is repeated asa life- 
less exercise, to be used in school, but to be dropped the instant 
they speak in earnest. 

How many times teachers will say, ‘ I have corrected that expres- 
sion a hundred times, but it does no good.” Why does it do no 
good”! Because the erroneous expression has had a vital union 
with the thought, and the correct one none at all, and an effort is 
made to unite the latter by an external adhesion, rather than by an 
internal growth. It requires just the same labor and pains that are 
needed in teaching a foreign language. ‘The child, accustomed to 
say horse, must not only say cheval, but must think of the object with 
cheval, Moreover, the teacher must feel that he has done nothing 
real or valuable in correcting a child’s language until he has secured 
this result. 

Now, if this is the point to be gained —and who doubts it? 
— the teacher may discover two fundamental defects in his attempts 
to improve the language of his classes. ‘The first is, he has too 
few exercises which bring out the spontaneous and unrestained 
language of his children, — and the second is, when such language 
does occasionally come up, either his mind is so intent upon the 
subject in hand as wholly to overlook these favorable opportunities, 
or he may feel that to draw attention to expressions in the midst of 
an exercise on some important subject would be a loss to the sub- 
ject itself, or he may never have had it strongly impressed upon 
his mind that he had any special duty in respect to the language 
which children chance to acquire. 
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The remedy for the first is to introduce daily into the school 
what are called “ general exercises,” in which some familiar topic 
with visible illustrations shall call forth the opinions of the children, 
promptly and earnestly expressed. These opinions should be put 
upon the blackboard whenever anything important is to be drawn 
from them. But at all times the forms of expression should receive 
special attention. The children may not have at their command 
any adequate expression. In this case the expression should be 
supplied by the teacher, and should be associated with the idea 
with as much care as though it were a foreign word that must be 
learned. ‘The children, again, may have a term, good of itself, but 
wholly misapplied. The correction and illustration will serve to 
fix the new application of the word or phrase. ‘Teachers will find in 
conversation many such misapplications. Again, the children may 





have an expression which may be substantially correct, but faulty 





in pronunciation or in some contraction ; it may contain a low or 





unsuitable word ; the words may be ungrammatically combined, or 





badly arranged. In all these cases, let the correct form be given, 





and immediately associated in the vital process ‘of thinking. 





The children must be made repeatedly to think with the correct 





expression, till they give it spontaneously. 
The second defect pertains rather to the teacher than to the pupil. 
If he is not awake to the language which his pupils are using, he 







is deficient in the first requisite of a good teacher of language. If, 





when faulty expressions among his pupils fall under his notice, he 





does not attend to them, either at the time, or when the proper 





time comes, he is derelict in duty. It is his duty té improve the 





language of his pupils; nay, it is his duty to elicit in animated 
5D ’ AZ) 





conversation their real habits of using the language. Nothing 





shows the teacher’s power and influence in the school so clearly as 





the change which takes place in the language of the pupils. ‘Their 






vocabulary is to be enlarged, their expressions refined and elevated, 
i . . . ° . . ° e1.° . 

their skill in the choice of words improved, their facilities for con- 
4 





structing the language enlarged, their tastes in arranging and adjust- 





ing their expressions to each other cultivated ; and all this without — 





i one technical term of the grammarian. 
We suppose the children‘capable of writing, or at least of print- 
ing. Indeed, if children are taught to read as they should be, they 
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will commence the exercise of writing or printing on the slate or 
blackboard as soon as they begin to read. ‘Their printed exercises 
should be made to aid, 

1. In learning to read. 

2. In cultivating language. 

As the teacher becomes imbued with the principles which apply 
to the development of a child’s nature, he will instinctively seek 
something which is deeply interesting to the child — something 
partly known, about which the child desires to learn more, and will 
make the thing itself the grand object and aim of the exercise. 
One fact after another will be developed by a lively conversation 
between the teacher and the class. ‘The children will express, with- 
out restraint, — except such as is necessary to preserve order, —their 
own thoughts upon the subject. Each fact developed orally, for the 
obvious reason of preserving it, will be written upon the board. 
The children participate in the development, and witness the record 
made. In this work, if the teacher is skilful, he will make the 
children see, as a matter auxiliary and secondary to the interesting 
thought, that words must be employed — that some words are betier 
than others, — that some words which they have been using are un- 
suitable and improper, —that words put upon the board, however 
good, will be muti/ated and badly used if not spelled correctly, — 
that words which they heard, but have not understood, have now a 
definite application. In short, the children will be beguiled into the 
use of correct language both in speaking and writing, while their 
chief objects of interest will be the things and ideas which the 
teacher skilfully brings before them. 

To resume what we have said by way of recapitulation : 

Language cannot be taught to young children by the use of its 
scientific principles. In other words, the distinctions of parts of 
speech, modifications of words, and syntactical principles, should 
not be introduced as the /irs¢ steps. 

The aim of the teacher should always be to secure good habits in 
the use of the language before grammatical distinctions are intro- 
duced. 

The teacher in this should depend, not upon forms of correction, 
but upon the vital process of uniting thought to expression. 

To reach this, he must not rely upon book language, nor upon 
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expressions which children construct to imitate some fvrm or mode’, 
as making a sentence containing a noun, a personal pronoun, an 
adverb, a verb in the potential mode, etc., but upon language uttered 
spontaneously, — language in which the thought is the real, earnest 
utterance of the child’s opinions, — the absorbing object of attention, 
the words, —that unconscious selection which reveals his actu/ 
habits. 

Children will never subject such language to criticism if they 
discover that the object of the exercise is criticism. Hence the 
teacher should bestow his whole attention at first upon such “ gener- 
al exercises ”’ as will elicit free remarks and inquiries from them. 
The corrections, at first, should be thrown in incidentally, as expres- 
sions more suitable than those employed by the chiidren, especially 
when the results are recorded on the blackboard. These records 
should be removed, and the children should be required to repro- 
duce them. ‘Their reproductions should be examined and cor- 
rected. Yet the corrections should, for a time, take the form of 
better ways of writing. 

Conversation and writing upon subjects in which the teacher 
assists to develop interesting thoughts should be the teacher’s main 
reliance. 

At some future time, an article may appear on continued methods 
of practice. ae & 


SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM. 


Tus system is defined and advocated in a very logical article in 
the May number of this magazine ; but in spite of the conclusions 
there attained, I object to the self-reporting method on the ground 
that in the Common schools a wholesale use of it fosters deception, 
and results in injustice. We may use it in particular instances and 
under peculiar circumstances with safety. And when we can, let 
us do so, But as a general system in public schools, I am satisfied 
from experience and observation it will work as above stated. 
When a teacher relying on this system informs me that this or that 
act has not occurred in his school for months, I believe he is not a 
deceiver, but deceived. 
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Visiting a High school recently, I saw at least a dozen instances 
of communication, none of which were reported at the close of the 
session. On inquiry of the teacher whether he considered the 
pupils report perfectly trustworthy, he replied most emphatically, 
«Yes, sir.” And so wedded was he to his own hobby, that my 
disclosures of what I had there seen that day made not the slight- 
est impression on him. 

This is only one of many instances in which I have found the 
teacher thoroughly duped. So easy is it for one to deceive himself 
when others assist him, and the belief ministers to his vanity. 

The author of the article above alluded to claims that this sys- 
tem furnishes an excellent means of training the moral element ; 
in support of this he deduces the following proposition: ‘* That it 
furnishes an occasion for a pupil, who has in his heart a tendency 
to deceive, to make an exhibition of this tendency to himself and 
to his teacher.” 

This is true in the report of those gross offences which may be 
easily detected by the teacher; but in respect to the great number 
of those petty misdemeanors so difficult of detection, the avoidance 
of which goes to make up the order of a good school, would not 
the following proposition be much nearer the truth ’—< It furnishes 
many occasions for a pupil, who has a tendency in his heart to de- 
ceive, to yield to that tendency without any great chance of detec- 
tion by the teacher.” ‘The fact is, there is no test of virtue in a 
scholar’s reporting what the teacher is likely to learn. And in 
respect to other things, how can the teacher detect any deception 
in order to correct it ? 

Moreover, we may reasonably suppose that in every school there 
are some scholars who are not strictly honest in their report, and 
thereby rank themselves higher than those who are. But it is 
claimed that no injustice arises. Let us see. Every system of 
credits or marking consists of two elements, the positive and neg- 
ative. The combination of these two forms the report of the day. 
Supposing the true report of A to be five positive, of B four, of 
C three, of D two. But suppose C and D make a false report of 
six and seven, thereby placing themselves above A and Bb. Now 
since, in all systems of marking, the merits and demerits have no ab- 
solute value, but are simply estimates of relative scholarship, does 
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not an estimate based on the above reports do injustice to A and B 
by placing them relatively below their real rank, i. e. below instead 
of above C and D? 

And here I think arises the strongest temptation to the upright 
to deceive, from the evident injustice often done them. ‘There are 
many answers and acts of such a dubious character that a very con- 
scientious scholar would report them as a negative, while those less 
tender in conscience would report otherwise or not at all, and thus 
stand relatively higher than those deserving the same rank. And 
will not the conscientious at length be tempted to reason thus ? — 
** Why should I report those things which others do not report, and 
thereby do myself injustice, when by omitting them I simply place 
myself in my rightful rank?” And this reasoning once begun, the 
tone of morality is let down easily step by step till it ends in down- 
right falsehood. ‘This I know to have been the tendency and result 
in many schools. And thus the system really allures to deception. 

But, says the advocate, the teacher can also keep the account in 
the same manner and to the same extent as the pupil, and on his own 
account he may rely to correct that of the pupil. My dear friend, 
does not that take away the very essence of a self-reporting system / 
Certainly no one but a fool would report incorrectly what he is aware 
the teacher already knows. And if you keep your account pri- 
vately, the first time you spring your trap upon the unwary victim 
your secret is out. 

Such a combination of accounts may form a very good system, 
and may be ca//ed self-reporting if you choose ; but it is not what 
we usually understand as such, and cannot’ be what the writer advo- 
cated in the first part of his article; for it is certainly no more a 
test of the pupil’s honesty than my keeping my account with my 
grocer is a test of mine. ‘The grocer’s charges are valid, whether 
I have them on my book or not, and I can therefore have no in- 
ducement to make a false entry ; and so with the teacher and pupil. 
Neither do the objections which he has stated lie against such a 
double-entry plan. 

By a self-reporting system, I understand such as adopts in its esti- 
mate of scholarship the pupil’s own report. As a general system, I 
believe it evil in its tendency. It is not such as we adopt in the 
business of life. That corporation would soon fail which trusted its 
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workmen and customers to keep their own accounts with it. The 
morals of mankind are not up to that point yet. Nor are children 
much more virtuous than the parents by whom they are nurtured 
and trained. And we certainly ought to be as careful in estimating 
their characters as in calculating dollars and cents. 

The moral nature is most difficult of access, and I object to the 
analogy assumed between that and the mind and body. The mus- 
cles, and even the mind, we may train by exercise. 

If they are put to the test, though they fail, they gain strength 
by the effort, and are better prepared for the next trial. But with 
the moral nature it is different. When brought to the test, if it 
fails, and yields to the temptation, instead of gaining strength, it 
has lost by the trial. Hence it has always been considered unwise 
to unnecessarily test it. I do not think much of this “ presenting 
occasions for deception.” 


“ There are snares enough in the tempting field 
Which the blossoming fruits of the valleys yield.” 


Let us add no more, for Heaven’s sake. The motto in business is, 
“To consider all men honest, and to be careful and keep them so 
by giving them few chances to be otherwise.” The decision of the 
English judge was good, when, a servant having been convicted of 
taking money purposely placed in his way by his master to test him, 
the judge ordered the master to prison for unnecessarily tempting 
him, and let the servant go free. We cannot give too much atten- 
tion to the morals of our pupils; and while I do not believe our 
schools are yet far enough advanced to admit of the use of this 
system, I have the highest respect for the views of those who in 
their own integrity think otherwise. 





THE man who carries a lantern in a dark night can have friends 
all around him, walking safely by the help of its rays, and be not 
defrauded. So he who has the God-given light of hope in his 
breast can help on many others in this world’s darkness, not to his 
own loss, but to their precious gain. 
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HERBERT SPENCER ON EDUCATION. 


THERE are few writers at the present day whose works are 
eliciting more attention, and whose views are the subject of more 
discussion than his whose name we have placed at the head of this 
article. 

By his vigorous articles on various subjects connected with 
moral, political, and philosophical science, as well as by his extended 
treatises, he has gained the reputation of a profound and original 
thinker. 

Not the least noted among these efforts is his work on education. 
Prepared originally as ‘‘ review articles,” it yet bears evidence of 
careful and long-continued observation, of patient study of the 
mind and of systems of teaching, and above all, of a keen analysis 
and a searching logic. 

The work consists of four chapters, each having previously ap- 
peared in one or another of the leading reviews of England. The 
first chapter is occupied with the discussion of the question, emi- 
nently pertinent, “‘ What knowledge is of most worth?” 

That educators have never determined, in a rational way, what 
things are most worth knowing, is evidence, in the author’s opinion, 
of ‘‘the rude, undeveloped character of our education.” We ask 
if a study is important, if it is of any use, but not if it is the mos/ 
important, of the highest use. We should ask, not whether such 
or such knowledge is of worth, but what is its relative worth ? 

It is not wise to devote our time to what may be of use to us, if 
by so doing we neglect studies of greater moment. So simple a 
proposition would seem to have commended itself to the mind of 
any thinker upon education, but our author assures us that the dis- 
cussion of it has been scarcely attempted. 

It is true that frequent controversies respecting the comparative 
merits of the classics and mathematics have occurred, but these 
came no nearer deciding what ought to be studied than would a 
discussion of the comparative nutritive value of bread and potatoes 
decide what ought to be eaten. . 

In deciding upon a curriculum of study, we must first have some 
standard of value, and then examine the different kinds of know]l- 
edge by this test to ascertain which is best worth our time and 
labor. 
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This standard will be found in the grand objects of life and the 
necessities of our existence. And here we regret to observe that 
Mr. Spencer leaves out the religious element —the preparation for 
another stage of existence—entirely. He directs our attention 
only to the wants of the present life. What will enable us “to 
live most completely” must be the true education. 

Tried by this standard, he finds the following as the “ rational 
order of subordination ”’ in education : — 

«That education which prepares for direct self-preservation ; 
that which prepares for indirect self-preservation ; that which pre- 
pares for parenthood ; that which prepares for citizenship ; that 
which prepares for the miscellaneous refinements of life.” 

Now the knowledge which we should seek to gain ought to be 
that which will best attain the above ends, and so nearly as possible 
preserve a due proportion between them, giving to each its due 
share of time and effort. None should be entirely omitted in the 
consideration of what we shall learn, none should be pushed into 
undue prominence. Here lie the great mistakes of common sys- 
tems of education. ‘That which comes last in the rational order of 
subordination is very frequently placed first, especially in the edu- 
cation of females. ‘The third in order is almost entirely neglected. 
The second is placed far below the last in nearly every system 
which has so far prevailed. 

The first, Nature takes into her own hands, in a great measure, 
or we should never stand in need of the others. 

Under the second, Mr. Spencer includes all knowledge necessary 
to fit us for our bread-earning labor, what we usually term the use- 
ful sciences. 

Now, if we grant that this is the true “ order of subordination,” 
if education is to be for these ends, in this proportion, it will not be 
hard to anticipate Mr. Spencer’s answer to the question, “ What 
knowledge is of most worth?” It is, first, last, and always, science. 

To know science in some of its forms best enables us to preserve 
life, to gain a livelihood, and to perform the parental duties. Polit- 
ical and moral science will best teach us the duties of citizenship. 
And even in what he places lowest in the scale, ‘‘ that which pre- 


pares for the miscellaneous refinements of life,”’ science is the mosy 
useful. 
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We cannot, in this brief article, follow the arguments by which 
our author arrives at this conclusion. The whole of this discussion 
shows a wonderful power of analysis, a strong love of first princi- 
ples, and a great command of illustration. We are almost com- 
pelled to think with him, and the greater part of the way we can 
readily do so. 

But toward the close of this first chapter there comes to us the 
lurking suspicion, that, though very evidently sincere, the author 
may be in a slight degree biassed by a preconceived theory, so that 
he cannot give some branches of knowledge their true value. And 
our suspicions are strengthened by the knowledge of the material- 
istic tendencies of the writer. Science is the all-in-all of Mr. 
Spencer’s school of thinkers This it is that is destined not only 
to revolutionize our systems of education and our modes of thought, 


to give a new direction to our civilization, but also to be the only 


regenerating and reforming power in the world, —the only trust- 
worthy aid to progress. 

But while we must protest against the deification of science, we 
must confess that it has not its true place in our systems of educa- 
tion. Knowledge of far less importance is crowded into the minds 
of pupils, while that which would be of the greatest value is 
entirely omitted. 

‘Take, for instance, the study of grammar, so uninteresting, and 
so useless as commonly taught: what importance it holds in our 
common schools in comparison with the sciences of anatomy, of 
botany, of chemistry, of mechanics, all of which have a direct 
bearing upon our every day-lives! More absurd still is the study 
of Latin instead of some practical science by young men fitting 
themselves for mercantile or mechanical employments. 

This question, What shall we study? needs, truly, to be more 
thoroughly discussed, and to be rationally answered, before we 
attempt the question, How shall we study ? 

This Mr. Spencer attempts in the remaining chapters of his book. 

These are upon the topics, — intellectual education, moral edu- 
cation, and physical education. We have not the space for an 
analysis of these. ‘There is not, to us at least, so much that strikes 
us as new as in the first chapter; still, there is much original 
thought in these. As we might suspect, he urges a rigid adher- 
ence to Nature in the order and method of education. 
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The child should be taught to use first those faculties of mind 
which he would naturally employ, to observe before he reasons, to 
gathet knowledge rather by induction than to receive it in its gen- 
eralized form. Ascertain in what manner and by what methods 
the race has attained its present degree of knowledge, and follow — 
the same method in training the child. This gives us the rationale 
of object lessons, of early drawing lessons, of learning from Nature 
and from man, rather than from books, which Spencer, in common 
with the most advanced educators, earnestly recommends. 

His whole theory may be reduced to this simple maxim, “ Study 
Nature, and follow her guidance.” 

This receives its most novel application when he comes to treat 
of moral education, and where to some minds he would seem to be 
treading on dangerous ground. 

Arbitrary punishments should in all cases give place to what he 
terms the natural consequences. Just as, when the child trans- 
gresses a physical law, the penalty inevitably follows, and always of 
the same nature ; so when it goes morally wrong should the penalty 
be seen to be the legitimate consequence of the act. He would 
thus be taught, not only not to repeat the offence, but also to have 
full confidence in the impartial justice of the parent or teacher, and 
thus begins a moral training which will grow not more difficult, 
but constantly easier. 

This is the germinant idea of the whole treatise, “Study and 
follow Nature in the education of the young,” an idea which we all 
ought long since to have learned from the very composition of the 
word educate. 

We have been delighted in following the development of this 
idea under Mr. Spencer’s guidance. His simple, clear, and ener- 
getic style, his frequent and apt illustrations, and his originality 
and depth of thought, make it a pleasure to read him. We can- 
not advance far into his pages without feeling that we are gaining 
something of value. We catch the earnestness, almost enthusiasm, 
of the writer, and are almost impelled to agree with him, whether 
we will or not. We have read it twice, and shall treasure it as one 


of our * standard books.” No teacher or parent, perusing it once 
and again, can fail to find fresh food for thought each time. 
H. F. H. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED ' 
THE LARGEST GATHERING OF EDUCATORS EVER SEEN IN AMERICA! THE OLp 
Bay STATE THOROUGHLY WAKED UP! 


Ir the readers of the T'eacher are surprised by the unwonted style of our exor- 
dium, we beg leave to say, with all humility, that the jubilant feelings excited in 
our minds by the late mustering of about three regiments of dignified school-mas- 
ters, and handsome, as well as dignified, school-mistresses, have for the moment 
disturbed the usual sobriety of our style. Indeed we feel half inclined to throw 
aside our accustomed propriety, and to give utterance to our sentiments in such 
exclamations as were ejaculated on every side during the progress of the vast 
meeting, — “ Immense gathering!” “ Splendid meeting!” “ Grand success |” 
* Never anything like it!” 

And now, for the information of those unhappy teachers who were not individ- 
uals in the mighty throng, we will drop right down from our editorial stilts, and in 
plain prose tell the story of the late convention. 

Hitherto the annual meetings of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association have 
been held, with a single exception, during Thanksgiving week. This time has been 
chosen because all the public schools in the State are then enjoying a vacation, and 
the teachers are all at liberty. But it has always been difficult to obtain desirable 
accommodations at that season of the year; and, to most of the teachers, the attrac- 
tions of the old homestead have proved more potent than those of an educationa! 
assembly. Once only the annual meeting was held in August; but its success was 
not satisfactory. 

This year it was resolved to try a new experiment; namely, toinduce the County 
Teachers’ Associations to omit their usual fall conventions, and to hold the meeting 
of the State Association some time in October. It was feared by many that the 
school committees of the several cities and towns would not allow their teachers 
to suspend their schools for the purpose of attending the meeting; but through 
the persuasive influence of an able circular issued by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Philbrick, the committees generously said to the teachers, “ Go, if you 
wish to.” 

The result of the experiment has been in every respect most gratifying. 

On Thursday afternoon, October 12, the Association met in the hall of the Lowe. 
Institute, the place in which it was expected that the several sessions of the meeting 
would be held. Within a few minutes after the doors of the Institute were thrown 
open, the hall, which will hold about fifteen hundred persons, was filled to over- 
flowing. Large numbers were unable to gain admission. The evening session was 
held in Music Hall, which was filled by an immense audience. The subsequent 
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sessions were held in Tremont Temple. Never have we beheld, at any other con- 
vention, a scene so fine as that which was there presented on Friday, October 13. 
The beautiful hall, which affords seats for more than two thousand persons, was 
brimming full, hundreds of teachers standing in the aisles. Floor, galleries, plat- 
form —all were crowded with the happiest-looking teachers we ever saw convened. 
Upon and near the platform were gathered a majority of the gentlemen present, 
the bold — possibly the affectionate — minority being delightfully ensconsed, here 
and there, among the thousands of good-looking ladies, who occupied the most of 
the spacious hall, and who, by their smiling faces and variegated attire, gave beauty 
and brilliancy to the scene. 

So inspiring was the occasion, that even the silver-haired schoolmasters felt them- 
selves young again; and the humblest teachers held up their heads, and modestly 
exclaimed, ** Really, we think, after all, that we are somebody.” It was, indeed, a 
proud occasion — one that gave to every teacher present a higher respect for his 
calling, a clearer perception of the teacher’s power, and a nobler idea of the true 
teacher’s life. The instructors of one hundred and twenty-five thousand Massachu- 
selts children were assembled in that hall. What vast consequences, individual and 
national, depend upon the wisdom and fidelity of those instructors ! 

The literary exercises of the meeting were of a high order; and the interest con- 
tinued, from first to last, unabated. 

Various departments of education were represented by the lecturers: the Board 
of Education, by Rev. Dr. Clarke; the normal schools, by Mr. J. W. Dickinson ; 
the high schools, by Mr. H. R. Green; the grammar schools, by Mr. H. H. Lin- 
coln; private schools, by Prof. Atkinson; schools of science, by Prof. Rogers; 
special instructors, by Prof. Monroe in elocution, and Mr. L. W. Mason in music; 
and friends of education in general, by Rev. Charles Brooks. This enumeration 
clearly exhibits the perfect harmony which now happily exists among the educators 
of Massachusetts. It is not to be denied that at a former period there were sus- 
picions of antagonism between the State Board of Education and a portion of the 
teachers belonging to the State Association. If such antagonism ever existed, it 
long ago passed away; and now we see one distinguished member of the Board 
acting as President of the Association, another member instructing and delighting 
the teacher with an able lecture, and others still, by their presence and codperation, 
displaying their deep interest in the cause of education and the welfare of teachers. 

To the city authorities of Boston the Association is largely indebted for the hon- 
orable recognition it received at their hands, and for the extraordinary hospitalities 
extended to its members. The grand musical entertainment given by the city, in 
honor of the Association, was an occasion of rare enjoyment to a large number of 
persons. The teachers will not soon forgot the grasp of Boston’s bountiful hand. 

We cannot close this very inadequate notice of the greatest of all our educa- 
tional gatherings without briefly alluding to the energetic and untiring labors of 
the honored President of the Association, Mr. Philbrick, in making the arrange- 
ments for the vast meeting which has just been held. Few persons have a proper 
conception of the great labor which arrangements cost. We cordially congratu- 
late President Philbrick upon the noble success of his efforts in behalf of the 
Association; and we beg to assure him that teachers are quick to perceive a service 

perfcrmed in their behalf, and to recognize the obligation it involves. 
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WHAT SHALL THE YOUNG FOLKS READ? 


Tus is one of the most important questions that can be considered, and that 
must be answered by parents. The general intelligence of the people of this 
country is such that they will devote to reading no small share of their leisure; and 
if the adults of a family are in the habit of reading, the children will naturally 
form the same habit, and this with equal certainty, whether the books and papers 
within their reach be healthful or harmful in character. 

Thus it becomes a duty of the most pressing obligation that parents first satisfy 
themselves what kind of reading their children ought to have, and then provide it 
for them. It will not do for parents to leave this selection to their children, for the 
eagerness of youth for any reading is usually so strong, and the power of intellect- 
ual and moral discrimination so little cultivated, that they seize upon whatever of 
interest they find, frivolous or instructive, pure or debasing, with a fearful impar- 
tiality. Parents must—as they love their children, and desire their healthy 
mental and moral growth —carefully furnish for them the best reading that can 
be obtained, that is suited to their years. 

This brings us to the question, What kind of reading is best adapted to the 
needs and tastes of children ? 

Our Puritan ancestors, whom we revere so highly, seem to have had but a very 
limited allowance of genuine childhood; from their infancy their faces were set as 
a flint against youthful follies, among which was classed many an innocent joyous- 
ness and desire. And the reading which they chose for their families — though 
necessity somewhat restricted choice — was always “ meat for strong men,” — there 
was no “ milk for babes.” Most of the books of these good — pretty good — old 
times were either too learned for children to understand, or were what Lowell 
calls “literature for desolate islands,” in which neither children nor adults could 
by any possibility take the faimtest interest; and if they were ever read, it must 
have been in sheer desperation, because there was nothing else to read. 

Now-a-days less rigid manners and less pure morals prevail, and reading for 
youth is too abundant; or, rather, there is too little that is well suited to the capac- 
ity and needs of children, and far too much that is intelligible and interesting to 
them, but breathes a poisonous atmosphere; excites impure or unhealthy imagin- 
ings; creates a thirst for unnatural scenes, an admiring familiarity with unchristian 
passions, a distaste for the simple enjoyments of life, and disqualifies for all satis- 
factory appreciation and use of the highest and most helpful literature. 

Again, there is much reading for children that is unobjectionable in moral tone, 
but so puerile as to nauseate; even robust children pity its weakness, — it may do 
for sickly or feeble-minded babes, but not for them. 

The true middle ground seems clear. Children ought to be respected. No 
writer or teacher can greatly benefit children who feels it a condescension to instruct 
or interest them, who has sympathy for instead of with them. All the powers 
with which God has endowed humanity are in every child; and the true work of 
him who in any mode would influence children is to exercise the innate faculties, 
to impart a healthful stimulus to all the mental and moral powers. 

Narratives, or fictitious works for children, should appeai to the imagination, 
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as to bring before the mind natural, beautiful, ennobling conceptions ; — they 
should be morality teaching by example. Not that every story should have its pal- 
pable moral that may be condensed into a maxim; a thousand lessons of beauty, of 
science, of history, of valor, of patriotism, of enterprise, of perseverance, may be con- 
veyed in the winning form of story or ballad, — very valuable lessons, too, though not 
moral, in the common use of the term. Still, in a high sense these all are moral ; 
all are needful for the symmetrical development of the character, and should be 
freely furnished to children, Indeed, this is the form in which children most read- 
ily receive and most distinctly remember whatever lessons we would teach them. 
The moral pill that is swallowed with a wry face when administered in pure didac- 
tic form is eagerly sought and does its work far more effectively when sugar-coated 
inastory. And the spirit of heroism, the love of loyalty, the admiration of high 
excellence of every kind,—all these are kindled, and to some degree rendered 
habitual, by the narratives of facts, or by the fiction thatembodies possible facts of 
life and character. ‘Thus Christ set forth some of the deepest truths of his gospel 
by parables, in which the duties of fidelity, patience, perseverance, and mercy, and 
assurances of the divine compassion, are illustrated so as to be easily comprehended 
by children, while many of the logical statements of Paul are, even to veteran the- 
ologians, “ hard to be understood.” The early desire to hear stories suggests the 
mode by which the wise will seek to mould and develop the mind of childhood, 
and call into healthy exercise the judgment, the imagination, the conscience, the 
affections, the will, the sense of beauty, the sentiment of religion. 

This is the function of all proper literature for the young, whether it take the 
form of story, poetry, or plain talk about familiar things, to which the genius and 
spirit of the writer add new charms, from which he draws new lessons, and in 
which he discovers unknown riches. And parents should be careful that the read- 
ing which they furnish their children possesses this invigorating, instructive, salu- 
tary character. No good parent, who has sufficient means, will either refuse to 
provide reading for his children, or will allow him to read that which is useless or 
positively injurious. 

Teachers can and should foster a taste for good reading ; they should bear in 
mind the immense educational force of the books their pupils read, and — so far as 
their influence extends — they should regard it as one of their most important 
duties to aid in procuring good papers and books for them. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
which proved to be the largest gathering of the kind ever held, began its sessions 


at the hall of the Lowell Institute on the afternoon of October 12, at half-past two 
o’clock, 

The meeting was called to order by Hon. John D. Philbrick, President of the 
Association. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, of the Shawmut Church, 
Boston, 

His Honor Mayor Lincoln, in behalf of the city of Boston, then gave a cordial 
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welcome to the teachers present; and the President, in behalf of the Association 
returned a sincere acknowledgment. 

Owing to the large number of persons present who were unable to secure seats, 
Messrs. Hutchins and Wheelock of Boston, and Littlefield of Somerville, were 
appointed a committee to aid them. 

The President then delivered his annual address, touching briefly at the begin- 
ning upon topics of encouragement and congratulation, the termination of the 
long agony of civil war, the beginning of a new era in our American civilization, in 
which education is destined to achieve new triumphs, giving the light of knowledge 
to millions of our fellow-countrymen who have hitherto sat in darkness, and rais- 
ing the whole mass of the nation to a higher mental and moral life; the fact that, 
during the terrible struggle, the people of the free States clung with increased 
tenacity to their institutions of learning; the peculiar privileges of Massachusetts 
teachers; the circumstances of the meeting, so auspicious, the time, the place, and 
the vast number of teachers in attendance, such an assemblage of teachers as had 
never before been seen in this country, convened on the very spot where the Amer- 
ican system of free schools had its origin more than two hundred years ago. 

The objects and labors of the Association were then sketched. In pursuance of 
these objects, he said, we have proceeded on the assumption, warranted alike by 
reason and by facts, that whatever elevates and improves the teacher, in culture, in 
health, in learning, and in manners, is so much contributed to the furtherance of 
the interests of education in the community ; and that, on the other hand, whatever 
tends to raise up the public mind towards a just appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of education, must at the same time tend to improve the condition and 
qualifications of teachers. No community can possibly lift itself up and at the 
same time keep its teachers down, Dr. Winship might as well attempt to lift him- 
self on the top of his ton of iron. 

The money spent for schools proved a profitable investment even in the lowest 
utilitarian point of view, to say nothing of the higher results. The wealth of New 
England flows from her school-houses. ‘Then it is both wise and safe to enlarge 
the outlay of both time and money for the education of youth. Who will under- 
take to say that we have reached the limit beyond which it is not safe to go ? 

The growth of the high-school system is one of the most remarkable facts in our 
educational history. JF'rom scarcely a dozen, twenty years ago, the number has 
risen to one hundred and eighteen, many of them of a high order. Methods of 
teaching have been improved through the agency of this Association, the norma! 
schools, teachers’ institutes, the Massachusetts Teacher, and books relating to edu- 
cation. A knowledge of methods is to the teacher what a knowledge of the 
mechanical powers is to the mechanician. 

The most general defect in our education is want of symmetry, both in develop- 
ment and in instruction. The true model school is like the model character, if is 
well-balanced. The best type of a school is simply well proportioned. Nothing is 
over-done, nothing is under-done, and nothing that is reasonable is left undone. 

But while much has been done, much remains to be done. All changes and 
improvements must begin in ideas. Ideas are the seeds of actions and institutions. 
It is our business to get good ideas, and to diffuse them. Teachers should be pio- 
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neers in diffusing right educational ideas. The great educational idea to be em- 
bodied in our actions and institutions is that wealth is for education, and not 
education for wealth, and that every occupation should be pursued as a means of 
education. Every man should seek to improve his own heart and mind, that he 
may the better improve the lot of his fellow-men. 

The address closed with a well-deserved tribute to James S. Eaton, of Andover, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Association, whose funeral took place on the day 
of the meeting. 

At the close of the address, Miss Jane H. Stickney presented a class from the 
model department of the Training School in Boston, and gave a very interesting 
and instructive illustration of her method of teaching very young pupils. The 
subject of the lesson was “ The Ear.” 

A recess of five minutes was now taken, after which Rev. Charles Brooks, of 
Medford, presented a paper on “ A National System of Education.” 

After expressing his regard for teachers of youth, he said the time had fully 
come for a new educational movement, by which the system of New England 
should be extended over every habitable acre of the nation. There should be a 
bureau of education at Washington, as the head of the system. The towns should be 
required to establish free schools, from primary to high, the State should establish 
free colleges, and the United States should provide free national universities — in 
all of which tuition and books should be providéd without expense. He explained 
in detail the organization required by his system, and strongly urged its adoption 
asa means of giving to every child in the Union the opportunity of making the 
most of himself. 

Mr. Brooks introduced a resolution, providing for the appointment of a committee 
of five, to memorialize Congress. Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, in a few earnest remarks, favored the resolutions, and moved their ref- 
erence to a committee of five. The motion was carried, and Messrs. Hagar of 
Salem, Northrop of Saxonville, Parish of Springfield, Green of Worcester, 
and Mason of Boston, were placed upon the committee, with instructions to 
report during the present meeting. The crowd of teachers who were unable to 
obtain seats was so great, that it was found necessary to seek more ample accom- 
modations; and the president was able to announce that Tremont Temple had 
been secured for the day, and the Music Hall for the evening session, On motion 

of Mr. Sheldon, a committee, consisting of one to represent each county, was 
appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year. The meeting then adjourned. 





EVENING SESSION, 


The exercises of the evening were commenced with singing, by a choir of about 
sixty girls selected from the Boston schools, under the musical instruction of Prof. 
J. B. Sharland. 

Prof. Wm. B. Rogers, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was then introduced as the lecturer of the evening. 

Excusing himself for lack of due preparation, he said that he should hardly 
have appeared before the Association but for the purpose of giving evidence of his 
sympathy with the cause. He congratulated the assembly on the occasion and the 
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time in which they had met. There was now a grand field before the teacher in 
the South, and every true heart would respond to this call, as martyr spirits had 
hitherto responded. Important improvements had been made during the past fifty 
years upon the old scholastic routine, and there seems now to be an awakening to 
the importance of a still greater improvement of the methods of education. The 
speaker next considered the objects and functions of education. It is its aim to 
teach us to exercise the faculties of the body and the mind to the best advantage 
of ourselves and others. An education cannot be gained by a mere study of words. 
There must be a study of things, an investigation of the facts and laws of ever- 
present Nature around us, Observation and thought are inseparably associated. 
The speaker, in considering methods of teaching, urged, First. The importance of 
self instruction, or individual development. Second. That the order of teaching 
should be first through things, next by language and books. Third. That teach- 
ing should be made pleasant. Fourth. That caution should be exercised against 
over-tasking the mind. 

The speaker in strong terms expressed his disapprobation of all systems of com- 
petition. He closed by explaining the objects and advantages of the Institute of 
Technology, the great success of which has been in a good degree secured by his 
efforts. The exercises of the evening were closed with some excellent singing by 
the choir, which not only delighted the audience, but convinced lovers of music 


that the grammar schools of Boston are highly favored in receiving the instructions 
of Mr. Sharland. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Agreeably to adjournment, the Association met in Tremont Temple, and was 
called to order by the president at 9 o'clock. Rev. Dr. Otherman, of Chelsea, 
offered prayer. Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke read a paper entitled “The 
Teacher who Leads his Flock, and the Teacher who Drivesit.” Mr. Clarke began by 
relating the manner in which the Syrian shepherds lead their sheep, and contrasted 
this method with the manner in which sheep are driven in America. These two 
methods, he said, were the types of two kinds of teachers. He then proceeded to 
state the requisites for a successful teacher. Enthasiasm and sympathy were 
mentioned as essential to success. ‘Teachers should be interested in what they 
are to teach, or at least to seem interested in it. It should be their aim to teach, 
and not merely to hear recitations. They should help study, and not drive their 
pupils up to obstacles, and then attempt to drive them over them. Mr. Clarke 
then read, from Locke, Milton, and other authors, passages commending the sys- 
tem of leading in instruction, and cautioning teachers against forcing abstruse 
studies upon pupils of tender age. The difference between liking and disliking teach- 
ing lies in just the difference between saying “ Come” and “Go” to the schclars. 
The teacher who adopted the system of leading and helping would derive the 
highest joy from his duties, and his desk would bea throne. In conclusion, he 
said he would not have it understood that he did not believe it necessary sometimes 
to drive. If he found a cow in his garden, he should drive her out rather than 
lead her out. Teachers should lead when they could, and drive only when they 
must, 


A recess of five minutes was now taken, after which Messrs. Harrington of New 
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Bedford, Hyde of Boston, Walton of Lawrence, Adams of Newton, and Slade of 
Fall River, were appointed a committee on resolutions. A class consisting of 
about fifty pupils from five to seven years of age, selected from the Poplar-street 
Primary School, and another, consisting of about the same number, from the Han- 
cock School, were presented by Prof. L. W. Mason, to illustrate his method of 
teaching vocal music to young children. One could but be surprised at the profi- 
ciency acquired by these little ones. After another recess of five minutes, H. H. 
Lincoln, Esq., of Boston, delivered a lecture on “ Spelling, — its Irregularities, and 
the Philosophical Remedy.” Considering the best method of teaching children to 
spell, he said we must rely mainly on the memory for each word. The multitude 
of exceptions made all rules of spelling nearly valueless. Children should be 
early taught to spell; for it was almost a hopeless task to attempt to teach adults, 
either native or foreign. He said we should have the alphabet reformed, so that it 
should contain as many characters as there are elementary sounds in our language. 
The Phonetic system was strongly urged as the best and easiest method for spell- 
ing. It would enable the student in a single hour to understand the pronunciation 
of the sounds which the letters of words represented. The speaker gave many amus- 
ing illustrations of the irregularities of spelling and pronunciation, and stated his 
firm belief that our present alphabet and mode of spelling would at some future 
day become obsolete. 
The Association then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On the opening of the session the president introduced Mr. Edward Shippen, 
President of the Philadelphia Board of Education, who made a few remarks com- 
plimentary to the schools of Boston, which he had just visited. The treasurer, 
James A. Page, Esq., of Boston, made his report, from which it appeared that the 
balance from last year was $675; receipts, $3,089.73; disbursements, $2,350.73 ; 
leaving to the credit of the Association, $739.50. The report was accepted, and a 
committee appointed to audit it. Mr, Hagar of Salem, chairman of the committee 
on Mr. Brooks’s resolution, reported the following : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States in favor of organizing a National Bureau of Education, which, 
without interfering with State educational systems, may hold the same relation to 
them which the National Department of Agriculture holds to the State Societies, 
and be organized for the purpose of promoting the cause of free schools and free 
— in every State of the Union, without regard to location, condition, sex, 
or color. 


The resolution was adopted, and a committee of five, consisting of Messrs. 
Chase of Lowell, Bates of Boston, Hammond of Monson, Batchelder of Lynn, 
and Hagar of Salem, were appointed to memoralize Congress in accordance with 
the provisions of the resolution. 

The Chair read a letter from Dr. Bowditch, enclosing one from Dr. Leigh on 
Phonetic Printing. The letter was referred to a committee of five, with instructions 
to report in the Massachusetts Teacher. Several amendments to the constitution 
were proposed, and a committee of five was appointed to revise the constitution, 
and report at the next meeting. Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of Cambridge, next read 
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a paper on the “Short-time System.” He advocated more frequent alternations 
of study and play for scholars, contending that their advance would be as great as 
now, while their health would be more sound. He stated that, paradoxical as it 
might seem, it had been found in England that those children who employed half 
the day in work for their support, and the other half in study, learned faster and 
did more work than those who studied all the time, or worked all the time. The 
speaker quoted largely from the writings of Edmund Chadwick of England, a 
gentleman distinguished for his investigations upon this subject. 

After the reading of the paper, Prof. Sharland introduced the choir, whose 
singing, on the previous evening, had so highly entertained the Association; and 
they again favored the audience with several fine pieces of music. 

On motion of Mr. James F, Claflin, of Newton, Messrs. Pillsbury, Wheelock, 
Cooke, Collar, Hill, Daniels, Barden, and Hord, were appointed by the Chair to solicit 
subscriptions from the audience for the Massachusetts T’eacher. At four and a half 
o'clock, J. W. Dickinson, Esq., principal of the Normal School at Westfield, read a 
lecture on “ A Proper Course of Study,” after which the Association adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION, 





The evening was devoted to a grand soirce and promenade concert at the Music 
Hall, given in honor of the Association by the city of Boston. Some three thous- 
and persons were present, including the Mayor, members of the city government 
and of the school board. 

The company enjoyed a social hour as well as a rich musical treat. The pro- 
gramme embraced selections for the organ, orchestra, and a choir. ‘The latter was 
composed of pupils from the Girls’ High and Normal School, and was under the 
direction of Carl Zerrahn. Mr. B. J. Lang presided at the great organ. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


The exercises were opened at nine o'clock with prayer by Rey. Dr. Lothrop, of 
Boston. ‘The committee on nominations reported the following list of officers for 
the ensuing year, who were unanimously elected : 

President — Hon. John D. Philbrick. 

Vice-Presidents — Lucius A. Wheelock, Boston; S. C. Stone, Newton; Daniel 
B. Wheeler, Cambridge; Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater; Birdsey G. Northrop, 
Saxonville; J. W. Dickinson, Westfield; Abner J. Phipps, Lowell; Granville B. 
Putnam, Boston; A. H. Buck, Roxbury; Charles Hutchins, Boston ; Albert Hale, 
Newburyport; E. A. Hubbard, Springfield; Harris R. Greene, Worcester; H. F. 
Harrington, New Bedford. 

Recording Secretary — McLaurin F. Cooke, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary — H, H. Kimball, Boston. 

Treasurer — James A. Page, Boston. 

Councillors — Charles Hammond, Monson; Josiah A. Stearns, Boston; D. B. 
Hagar, Salem; Henry C. Hardon, Boston; John Kneeland, Roxbury; A. C. Per- 
kins, Lawrence; E. Frank Wood, Boston ; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston; J. F. Claf- 
lin, Newton; A. K. Slade, Fall River; John P. Averill, Boston; G. T. Littlefield, 
Somerville. 
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After the reading of the report, a class of about fifty girls from the Hancock 
School were presented by Prof. Lewis B. Munroe, for the purpose of showing his 
method of training in vocal gymnastics. Although the class had had but about 
nine hours of drill, they exhibited such a degree of proficiency as to convince all 
of the superiority of his instruction. 

At the conclusion of this exercise, Alderman Gaffield, chairman of the commit- 
tee on public instruction, whose earnest efforts had contributed so much to the 
enjoyment of the previous evening, made some interesting and humorous remarks, 
which were most kindly received by the ladies present. The president now intro- 
duced M. Kapnist, a high civil officer of the Emperor of Russia, who is visiting 
this country for the purpose of studying our institutions, He returned his hearty 
thanks for the polite manner in which he had been received, and expressed his 
admiration at what he had seen in this land. Mons. De Mongue, of the French 
Legation at Washington, being introduced, bowed his thanks, 

Mr. Philbrick then said that he had the pleasure of announcing the presence of 
a grandson of La Fayette, who although it had not been his fortune to take so 
distinguished a part in our affairs as did his grandfather, yet his heart was filled 
with sentiments towards us of equal warmth. The Marquis de Chambaun came 
forward, and was received with intense enthusiasm. With an apology for his imper- 
fect acquaintance with the language, he returned thanks for the expressions of 
regard for his family and country. He thought that the triumph of the American 
arms in the late contest was but the triumph of Massachusetts ideas. What had 
been done was well done; but it yet remained to carry the schools, religion, and 
civilization of Massachusetts. Mr. Northrop, of Saxonville, after appropriate re- 
marks, introduced the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence to remove by death James S. 
Eaton, Principal of the English department of Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Resolved, That we mourn his death as a great loss to this Association, of which 
he was an honorable vice-president, and to the cause of education in this State and 
country. 

Resolved, That we record our high estimate of his noble character, as a true 
man, a model teacher, a faithful friend, and a consistent Christian. 

Resolved, That we sympathize most deeply with the bereaved family in the 
great sorrow which has so suddenly fallen upon them. 

The president then introduced a distinguished gentleman, his excellency D. F. 
Samiento— the Horace Mann of Chili, who at his own expense had built the first 
school-house in the Argentine Republic. His excellency, from a want of knowl- 
edge of our language, was unable to respond. 

Harris R. Green, Esq., of Worcester, read a paper on “The Best Method of 
Teaching the Syntax of the Latin and Greek Languages.” 

The canvassing committee reported about one hundred and sixty subscribers 
to the Massachusetts Teacher. During the meeting about thirty gentlemen signed 
the constitution, thus becoming members of the Association. 

Mr. Walton, of Lawrence, from the committee on resolutions, reported the 
following : 

Resolved, That we enthusiastically congratulate each other and the officers of 


this Association on the genial auspices and unqualified success of our present meet- 
ing ; that, in view of these immense and unexampled assemblages of the teachers 
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of Massachusetts, we are thrilled at the thought of the extent of our power and 
influence; and that, with the help of God, which we reverently invoke, we wil! yet 
more devotedly and progressively in the future consecrate ourselves to our duties, 
and sanctify our power and influence. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the country at large, and especially our good old 
mother Massachusetts, on the conclusion of our fearful national struggle; that we 
recall with deep gratification the part which the schools of Massachusetts have 
performed in effecting the glory of the result by securing pure and intelligent coun- 
sels and thinking bayonets, and infusing into the heart of the nation grand eternal 
principles ; and that we will strive so to impress ourselves on our pupils, that here- 
after, as heretofore, Massachusetts, although little in size, shall be majestic in ideas, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to the School Board 
of Boston for taking the initiative so promptly in dismissing the schools during the 
sessions of the Association, and to the School Committees throughout the State for 
kindly codperating in a similar manner; to the city government of Boston for the 
generous welcome to the city, and especially for the grand soirce and musical fes- 
tival at Music Hall; to the Lowell Institute for the use of their lecture room; to 
the various railroad corporations having roads leading from Boston, all of which 
have furnished free return tickets to the members of the Association ; to the Parks 
and Marlboro’ Houses for furnishing the members with board at reduced prices; to 
Messrs. Chickering and Sons, for the use of their grand piano ; to the lecturers who 
have addressed us; and to Miss Stickney of the Training School; to Miss Cheva- 
lier, and to Professors Munroe, Mason, and Sharland, with their pupils, for their 
instruction and admirable illustrations of methods of teaching. 


Mr. Philbrick made a short closing address, congratulating the Association upon 
its successful meeting; and after singing Old Hundred, the throng of Massachusetts 
teachers, which had crowded the largest halls in the city, returned to their various 
fields of labor. G. B. PUTNAM, 

Rec. Sec. of Mass. Teachers’ Association. 





JAMES S. EATON. 


James S. Eaton, Principal of the English Department of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, died October 10th. 

Mr. Eaton was a graduate of the Teachers’ Seminary once established at Ando- 
ver, and afterwards changed to the English department of the academy. He first 
taught on Cape Cod, and in Colchester Academy, Connecticut, and for the last eight- 
een years in Phillips Academy, at Andover, everywhere showing the same industry, 
perseverance, and fidelity. His zealous labors as an author never led to the omis- 
sion of one hour of duty as an instructor. He was a teacher of rare excellence 
and great thoroughness, Modest and retiring, none but his pupils and intimate 
friends could know his worth, Calm, dispassionate, self-poised, uniting rigid self- 
command with great firmness of purpose and decision of character, he could cen- 
sure the delinquent with a smiling face, and always in his usual tones, and without 
any elevation of voice. His mildness and the absence of every sign of irritation 
gave keenness and edge to his reproof. He wasa model disciplinarian, and gained 
the highest success both in instruction and government. 

He had been urged by prominent friends of the freedmen to prepare a brief 
arithmetic specially adapted to their wants. To his zeal in this benevolent under- 
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taking he sacrificed his life. The great work of educating the emancipated mil- 
lions at the South enlisted his sympathies and too severely taxed his powers during 
his last summer vacation, 

That was a most affecting scene on Thursday afternoon, when, at the very hour 
the President, Mr. Philbrick, in his opening address at the State Association in 
Boston, was paying a fitting tribute to his memory, two hundred and fifty of the 
pupils in Phillips Academy passed in solemn procession and in tears, or in grief 
too deep for tears looked for the last time on earth upon the cherished form of him 
whom they had learned to love as a friend, or revere and cherish asa father. To 
Phillips Academy he gave his strength and heart. “Move me to that window, 
that I may see how the new academy building progresses,” was among his late 
requests. Oftener and later was the calm utterance of the Christian’s hope. Happy 
will it be for us, and for those whose minds we train, and whose characters we mould, 
if we so cherish his memory and follow his example as to inspire them with his 
kindness and sincerity, his love of truth, and his devotion to duty. 


MISS MARIA CRANE. 


Diep at Quincy, Mass., September 15th, Marie Crane, aged 35 years and 11 
months, 

At a meeting of the teachers of the Chillicothe Union Schools, of the pupils of 
the High School, and of other friends of Miss Crane, held in the High-school 
room, Chillicothe, Ohio, on Friday, September 29th, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased our heavenly Father to remove from us our associate 
and teacher, Miss Maria Crane : 


Resolved, That we do bear public testimony to the energy, the self-forgetful 
zeal, the patient perseverance, and the professional intelligence and skill, which 
appeared so continuously and so unostentatiously in her daily life as a teacher; to 
the thorough friendship, always watchful of opportunities, and ready in execution, 
which cheered and strengthened in judicious kindness; to the wide range of intel- 
ligent and ready abilities, which expended themselves in promoting the pleasure 
and comfort of others; and to the extra burden of labor she was always ready to 
take in order to promote the larger and more public enterprises of philanthropy. 

Resolved, That in this sense of our bereavement of a valuable friend, the loss to 
our schools of a skilful instructor, and to our community of an intelligent and 
efficient philanthropist, we do not forget that she whom an early orphanage made 
homeless on earth has now found an excellent and permanent home beyond any 
of the disturbances of this life. 

Resolved, That we do commend to our own consideration and emulation the 
many virtues she manifested in the daily history of her own industrious life, as the 
best and most enduring monument possible for her. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
the Massachuselts Teacher, and the papers of this city. 

Epwarp H. ALLEN. 
Louisa Kopp. 
CAROLINE SPROAT. 
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MATHEMATICAL. 


“In a rectangle twice as long as it is wide, let a second rectangle one-half as wide 
as the first be inscribed; that is, let each of its vertices touch a side: required the 
length of the second rectangle.” For example, take the face of a brick, 8 inches 
by 4. 





x2-ty?= 4.°. y=,/4—x? 
(4—x)*4-(8—y)*4}-4=64-4 (42x)? 
—3x*+-y"-8x— 16y——4 
x?—2x-++-4y—=2 
(x—1’—3 =m—4y 
(6) (x—1)*—6 (x—1)?-+-9=16y°=—16(x*—4) =—16(x—2)(x++-2) 
(7) ; Let x=z-+-1 | x—2=7—1 

z=x—1 | x-+2=2+3 
(8) z+102 = —32z+-39 
(9) z44-13,1205422-+-(6,56027)?=3,1205422—32z-+82,03708 
(10) 2-F,/3,12054z. = —6,56027-F9,05743 



















x==z-++-1=1,92708 ba 
y=. /4—x*=,/ ,28636268=— , 53513 
ae a . 1.6989700 

1.92708 0.2848997 
=—90° . .. 10.0000000 






: 74’ 28’ 50” =9.9838697 





2... 1,6989700 
























: .53513  1.7284593 
—90°. . . . « 10.0000000 
: 1531/10” =9.4274293 
90’ 0’ 10” q 


8—y)*=(7.46487)°==55.72427412 a 

‘ ( pomaneseaice 4.29699733 =60.02127145 a 
./60.02127145=7.747-+- Ans, Fe 

The construction, notation, and first two equations, being apparent, develop (2). ; 

Subtract (3) from (1), and divide by 4. Add 1, express the square, and subtract 

3 and 4y. Square (5), substitute value of y’, and factor. Let x==z+-1, substitute 4 

in (6), and arrange terms. Add 3,12054z*, and complete square in each member. = 


Take the root, arrange terms, complete square, take the root again, transpose and 2 
reduce, and we have the value of z, from which x and y are readily obtained. These bh 
values tested in their triangle give the sum of the acute angles exactly 90°, as the ss 
true values should. 

The difficult point is in determining the precise number of zs to be added to t 
(8) to answer the mutual demands of both members. This must be done by trial; 
but probably the true decimal can only be found by approximation. Some care is 
also needed in selecting the best combinations of the double signs. 
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PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 


A NEW SYSTEM. 


WE speak with freedom and ease; we write with painful slowness, It requires 
five or six hours hard labor to write what we can easily speak in one; and ordinary 
penmen write even slower than this. Many efforts have been made to provide a 
written character vastly briefer than our common writing, for the use of literary 
and business men. These efforts failed of any general results; partly through 
inaccuracy in the writing, and partly through a complexity that rendered their 
attainment very difficult. 

In presenting a new system, I cannot here enter into details, but can only state 
results, Ihave secured, by means of connective vocal signs, a greater rapidity, 
with far greater simplicity, and naturalness of form. Providing an alphabet of the 
simplest signs, as others had done before me, I have joined them together, so far 
as was possible, just as we doin the common writing, in their natural order. I use 
in my common style no abbreviations as such, and avoid word signs and all steno- 
graphic irregularities. I adopt, of course, the phonetic theory, and, which is not so 
much a matter of course, I carry it out in actual practice. Thus: 

1. By making a letter with one stroke, instead of four or more, as we do in long- 
hand, I save three-fourths the labor of writing. 

2. By omitting all silent letters, I effect a further saving. 

3. By joining the vocal signs in the outline, I increase the rapidity and natural- 
ness of the writing; and by joining the words of common phrases, I secure a degree 
of continuity somewhat approaching our common writing. 

All important sounds are clearly written, so that the style is as legible as long- 
hand. 

I use only one sign for a sound, so that for the most part the form of every word 
is understood from general principles, and the student need not learn individual 
outlines, as is necessary in phonography. 

I have secured, in this way,a style of writing as easily reduced to practice as our 
common writing, equally legible, if not more so, and one that can be written in 
vastly less time, and with vastly less labor. 

I consider the fact that it is practicable, that it can be reduced to practice by any 
person of ordinary capacity in a short time, as its chief excellence; because without 
this all its other features could not commend it to any large class of persons. 

The exaggerated estimates that have been made, from time to time, in favor of 
phonography, estimates which I once repeated with sincerity, may make this un- 
adorned statement of facts seem tame; yet I trust that those teachers who see the 
great importance of the subject, and test the capabilities of this system, will find 
that I have dealt with facts, and that there is no longer any reason why our youth 
should grow up ignorant of a rapid style of writing. 

The impulse that would be given to the intellectual activity of the race by the 
general introduction of short-hand, the vast amount of labor that it would save to 
the lawyer, the clergyman, the editor, the physician, and the business-man excite 
the imagination no less than the wonders acecomplished by steam power and elec- 
tricity. Even asa means of obtaining other knowledge, it is worth more to the 
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student, many times over, during his collegiate course, than the labor of learning it. 
The great attention heretofore bestowed on previous systems, and the earnest 
effort made by many of our most practical teachers to render them more widely 
useful, leads me to hope, that, with the facilities 1 am now enabled to offer, the art 
of short-hand will give all the advantages that have heretofore been promised, and 
extend them to a much larger class than ever before. 

A general knowledge of this art cannot fail to add to the facilities of educators 
in many ways that I have not space here to enumerate; but the grand idea 
of a closer correspondence between thought and its expression will suggest many 
of them to every teacher. We are now, when at a distance from those with whom 
we would converse, in a state very analogous to the people of a pre-historic anti- 
quity, who may be supposed to have used language with so much difficulty that it 
was rarely employed, and then to a very limited extent. So we, driven with a 
thousand cares, can only scribble a hurried, horrid scrawl] to the dearest friend ; 
while, if writing were as easy as speech, a letter would glow with the animation of 
conversation. This result is not unattainable, it is not difficult of attainment. One 
half the attention bestowed on our common writing would make splendid rapid 
writers; and, if it should not seem desirable, in the present state of education, to 
offer such facilities to all classes of our youth, still it would seem wrong to deprive 
a more intelligent class, whose labors through life must be mainly with the pen, of 
the chance to save an untold amount of drudgery. D, P. LInDsLeY. 





PLYMOUTH-COUNTY TEACHERS’ 





ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirty-second semi-annual meeting of this Association will be held at North 
Abington, on the first Saturday after the week of the annual Thanksgiving. 

The meeting will be organized for the transaction of business at 9o’clock A. M. ; 
after which, there will be a discussion. 

At 2 o’clock P. M. the election of officers for the year following. 

At 2 1-2 o’clock, a lecture by Mr. C. 8S. Brooks, Principal of the High School, 
East Abington. 

At 3 1-2 o’clock, a discussion. Subjects proposed for discussion are, — 

Ist. To what extent should the study of Latin or French be encouraged in our 
public schools ? 

2d. In what manner and to what extent should the teacher of the Primary and 
Grammar schools previously prepare herself for the recitations and daily work of 
the school ? 

3d. What do our Common schools now most need to make them more successful ? 
and how can it be supplied ? 

At 4 1-2 o’clock, the reports of committees and miscellaneous business. 

«> Teachers are requested to make preparation for these discussions, Ladies 
are invited to present essays upon the same subjects. 

Teachers attending the meetings of the Association will be entertained by the 
citizens of the town. 
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Free return tickets will be furnished on the Old Colony and Newport Railroads, 
good only on the day of meeting and to the station from which an advance fare was 


paid. 






Soton F. Wurrney, President. 






Lewis E, Noyes, Secretary. 





INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 

Prof. Alpheus Crosby has resigned the office of principal of the State Normal 
School in Salem. - For years he has devoted himself with great zeal and ability to 
this school, and his administration has been eminently successful. His resignation 
is deeply regretted by the Board of Education, the school, and its friends. David 
B. Hagar, for sixteen years principal of the West Roxbury High School, has 
entered upon his duties as his successor. Our associate must permit us to con- 
gratulate the school and its fifends on this happy appointment. 


Edward W. Howe, formerly principal of the Quincy High School, has succeeded 
D. B. Hagar in the West Roxbury High School. .4. B. Adams, late master of 
the Adams §chool, Quincy, succeeds Mr. Howe. 


C. G. G. Paine, principal of the Cambridge Classical Institute, and a graduate . 
of Amherst College in 1861, has been appointed superintendent of the schools for 
freedmen at Hampton and vicinity, in Virginia. 


Miss Cornelia Rounceville, a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School, is 
principal of the Rochester Academy. The academy is in a flourishing condition. 

William B. Graves, \ate principal of Holliston High School, has been appointed 
tutor of mathematics in Amherst College. Henry F. Sears succeeds him in the 
High School at Holliston. 


M. W. Tewksbury, late master of the Shepherd High School in North Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed principal of the boy’s High School in Newburyport. 

H. W. Warren, a graduate of Harvard College, is principal of the Fairhaven 
High School. 

Mr. Charles S. Royce, a graduate of Dr. Lewis's school, is teaching gymnastics 
in Ohio with great success. The exercises which he gave in one of our State in- 
stitutes evinced his tact in teaching as well as a thorough mastery of the system of 
gymnastics. Improvement in order, obedience, and studiousness, as well as in 
health, is said to result from his drills. 


































Progress !— Professor James W. Robinson, of Danville, Ky., who was presented 
to the Grand Jury of one year ago for teaching children to read, is now superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Missouri. 


Professor T’. E. Suliot, a frequent contributor to the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
has been recalled to Antioch College as an associate teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Salem, The academy in this town is unusually full. Surrounded by 
small towns where high schools are not maintained, this academy meets a real want 
of this part of Franklin county and the adjacent portions of Hampshire and Wor- 
cester vounties. We were glad to see so many members who are quite mature in 
years. Elsewhere we have found our schools and scholars suffering seriously from 
the tendency to premature graduation. The boys especially are in too great haste 
to get into business. The tempting openings on every hand and the high wages 
are inducing large numbers to leave school while their education is yet radically 
deficient. By letters to parents, or by personal solicitation, it has often been our 
privilege to dissuade parents from taking promising scholars too early from school. 
In the town of , an Irish boy of great promise and superior scholarship was 
weeping bitterly as he was taking his books from ,the schoolhouse. “ What is the 
matter, Robert?” “Father says the times are so hard I can’t go to school any 
more.” Robert liked work; but to be compelled to quit the school he loved so 
much, when not twelve years old, broke his heart. We at once wrote a full letter 
to Robert’s father, whom we have not yet seen ; but we guess, that, though they may 
wear older clothes, Robert will continue at school. 


Maryland has recently advanced the salaries of the teachers generally in all parts 
of the State. The Maryland Journal comes now greatly improved both in form, 
type, and matter. " 


A NEW schoolhouse for the grammar school at Newton Corner was dedicated 


with appropriate exercises on the 17th ult, It is built upon high ground, com- 
manding a fine view of the village and neighboring towns. Its cost when fully 
furnished wil! be nearly thirty-five thousand dollars. It comprises eight school- 
rooms besides teachers’ rooms, and a hall over all, the largest in the town, for gym- 
nastics and singing. 

It is handsomely furnished with the most improved desks, tables, chairs, a fine 
piano, ete. The exercises opened with singing by the pupils. Then followed the 
transfer of the keys by Dr. Bigelow, chairman of the building committee, with 
fitting remarks, to Mr. Rice, chairman of the board of selectmen. He ina brief 
speech delivered them to the school committee. Response by Mr. Gilbert, in 
behalf of the board. The chairman then placed them in the hands of J. F. Claflin, 
master of the school, who assumed the future responsibility of the building in a 
brief speech. Addresses were made by Dr. Henry Bigelow, chairman of the 
building committee, Thomas Rice, chairman of the selectmen, Rev. Washington 
' Gilbert, in behalf of the school committee, J. F. Claflin, master of the school, Gen. 
H. K. Oliver, and Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education. 


A Blind Teacher. We heard admirable drills in Latin and Greek, in Ipswich 
Female Seminary, by the principal, Mr. Cowles, who has heen blind for ten years. 
The printed page of Virgil or Xenophon seemed to be as clear to his mind as to 
any of his pupils with the book in hand. His memory is remarkable. His criti- 
cisms alike in pronunciation, translation, or the niceties of grammar, were accurate 
and discriminating, and proved that, though the natural sight was lost ten years 
ago, his mental eye could read the page unerringly. Committing the text to 
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memory makes the Latin and Greek seem like his vernacular. His mind is thus 
exquisitely alive to the delicate beauties of the classics. We have often advised 
students in the languages to commit brief and choice passages to memory, and 
have witnessed the happy results of applying this hint. It gives a conscious famil- 
iarity with the structure of the language— with its spirit, its forms and idioms, 
that fascinates the student, and “ naturalizes” the foreign tongue, and raises a dead 
language to life again. 

The study of language is then transformed from a drudgery to a pleasure. The 
thought is felt, and the felicities of style, its terseness, and simplicity, and force, are 
appreciated. This improves the taste, develops the judgment, and forms the habit 
of nice discrimination. 


Wesleyan University. Daniel Drew, of New York, has given this institution 
$25,000 for the endowment of a new professorship. Isaac Rich, of Boston, some 
time since offered $25,000 for a library building, on condition that $25,000 addi- 
tional was raised from other sources. This amount has been secured, and the 
building will soon be erected. - 


THE Cushing Institute in Ashburnham, chartered by the last Legislature, has 
been duly organized. A building will soon be erected. The late Dr. Wayland 
was President of the Board of Trustees. Hon. A. H. Bullock is Vice-President. 
The fund already amounts to $80,000, 


THE necessity of another School Ship is pressing; and we are at a loss to know 
why the trustees, fully empowered to make the purchase, delay doing so. No 
reformatory institution of the State has been more fruitful of good; and it should 


be extended so as to meet all demands upon it. — .Vew- Bedford Mercury. 


Western Reserve College. This college, founded in 1825, has had a hard strug- 
gle for existence, but has maintained itself creditably, and now has an endowment 
fund large enough to keep it out of debt. During last year, $50,000 was added 
to the previous fund of $60,000; T. B. Handy, a Cleveland banker, giving $10,000, 
and H. B. Hurlbut, also a banker at Cleveland, giving $11,000. They will have 
professorships named from them. 


THE Teachers’ Institutes begin one week later than the time announced in our 
Jast number. They will be held in Becket, beginning October 30 ; Dudley, Novem- 
ber 6; Yarmouth, November 13; and ‘Taunton, November 20. 


Tue colored children in Newport and Providence are admitted by a recent vote 
of the school committee to the public schools. 


THE Massachusetts Agricultural College is to be on the Timothy Henderson 
farm, west of Mount Pleasant, in Amherst. 


Tennessee. he public schools of this State, which were generally interrupted 
during the war, are starting again. Many of the schoolhouses have been burned 
during the last four years. ‘The people are waking up in some degree to the ne- 
cessity of general education, A State Educational Convention was held at Knox- 
ville during the summer, which was wel! attended. 


THE Wheaton Female Seminary at Norton is full, The boarding-house is not 
large enough to accommodate all the members. 
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to Robert’s father, whom we have not yet seen ; but we guess, that, though they may 
wear older clothes, Robert will continue at school, 
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manding a fine view of the village and neighboring towns. Its cost when fully 
furnished wil! be nearly thirty-five thousand dollars. It comprises eight school- 
rooms besides teachers’ rooms, and a hall over all, the largest in the town, for gym- 
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It is handsomely furnished with the most improved desks, tables, chairs, a fine 
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transfer of the keys by Dr. Bigelow, chairman of the building committee, with 
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memory makes the Latin and Greek seem like his vernacular. His mind is thus 
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students in the languages to commit brief and choice passages to memory, and 
have witnessed the happy results of applying this hint. It gives a conscious famil- 
iarity with the structure of the language— with its spirit, its forms and idioms, 
that fascinates the student, and “ naturalizes” the foreign tongue, and raises a dead 
language to life again. 

The study of language is then transformed from a drudgery to a pleasure. The 
thought is felt, and the felicities of style, its terseness, and simplicity, and force, are 
appreciated. This improves the taste, develops the judgment, and forms the habit 
of nice discrimination. 


Wesleyan University. Daniel Drew, of New York, has given this institution 
$25,000 for the endowment of a new professorship. Isaac Rich, of Boston, some 
time since offered $25,000 for a library building, on condition that $25,000 addi- 
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reformatory institution of the State has been more fruitful of good; and it should 
be extended so as to meet all demands upon it. — .Vew- Bedford Mercury. 


Western Reserve College. This college, founded in 1825, has had a hard strug- 
gle for existence, but has maintained itself ereditably, and now has an endowment 
fund large enough to keep it out of debt. During last year, $50,000 was added 
to the previous fund of $60,000; T. B. Handy, a Cleveland banker, giving $10,000, 
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Wisconsin makes a sad mistake in suffering her journal of education to die. 
With a penny-wise policy the legislature refused the former and needed pittance» 
and starved it to death, 

Kansas has a State Teachers’ Association, a good educational journal, an effi- 
cient State superintendent, and a State Normal School. 

Indiana now maintains a Teachers’ Institute annually in each county. 

Jowa is moving to secure a permanent State agent to visit schools, and lecture on 
education throughout the State. 

New Hampshire. The Board of Education of the Granite State urges the ap- 
pointment of a State superintendent, and the support of Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes. : 

Pennsylvania has established numerous schools for soldiers’ orphans. Up to 
July 1, 1865, one thousand one hundred and eighty-three of these orphan children 
have been “ ordered to be admitted to the different schools and institutions.” All 
the schools are required to have twenty acres of ground to be cultivated by the 
male pupils, under proper instruction and supervision. Thomas H. Burroughs, 
LL. D., is the State Superintendent of the soldiers’ orphans, 

THE United-States Naval School has been removed from Newport to Annapolis, 
and again re-opened in the “ old quarters.” 


Marne is about to have an Agricultural College. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Our YounG Foiks. An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


We do not think it out of place, in connection with a leading article of the 
Resident Editors’ Department of this journal, to call the attention of parents and 
teachers to the monthly magazine for youth, “Our Young Folks,” of which an 
advertisement appears in this number of the TEACHER. In its aims and character 
it combines, more fully than any other similar publication we know, all the excel- 
lences which we have there named as desirable in literature for young people. It 
is instructive, entertaining, and its moral tone is pure and Christian. We wish 
every family in the country could read it; and it seems to us—in view of the 
healthy stimulus which the reading of this magazine would surely impart to young 
people — that teachers could hardly do a wiser thing than to procure its circula- 
tion among their pupils. 

Dictation Exercises. By E. M. SEWELL, author of Amy Herbert; and Mrs, L. 

B. Urbino. Published by 8. R. Urbino, 13 School Street, Boston, 1865. 

This is a truly valuable littie book, and one which practical teachers only 
need to examine to appreciate, and use as an aid in teaching spelling. The 
work consists of three series of dictation exercises, — the first on words pronounced 
nearly alike, but differing in spelling and signification, and of words often con- 
founded. ‘The second series illustrates the familiar rules of spelling of words in 
which there are silent letters and other anomalies. The third series illustrates the 
words commencing with a, b, ¢, d, etc., etce., making one of the best of books for 
use in fest exercises in spelling we have ever used. 





